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THE 


DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


FRONTISPIECE. 


Au! who has not felt, when the world has seemed cold, 
Or the heart has been weary with waiting for gold, 
That Childhood has come, in its freshness and bloom, 
Like morn after midnight, to scatter its gloom ? 


Sweet innocent Childhood! thy charm is the same, 
Whatever thy lineage, thy land, or thy name ; 

Thy gladness brings wealth to the cottager’s door, 
And without thee the hall of the palace is poor. 


Oh! beautiful Childhood! what promise is thine! 

What sunbeams surround thee !—what garlands entwine ! 
No blight in thy blossom, no cloud in thy sky, 

But joy in thy laughter, and hope in thine eye. 


Thou hast in thy treasury silver and gold, 
Ten thousand times richer than ever was told; 
With power like a talisman—mightier still, 
Transforming to goodness whatever it will. 

5 
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BELISARIUS, THE ROMAN GENERAL. 


It is stated by Gibbon, that “in the last of the many battles fought by Belisarius for the preservation 
of his country, he conquered the Bulgarian army, consisting of ten thousand soldiers, with a force of no 
more than three hundred veterans ; the inferiority of his numbers being concealed by fires, and clouds of 
dust artfully contrived, and maintained by the friendly peasants.” After the recovery of Rome from the 
Gotha, the emperor's jealousy of Belisarius increasing with his years, he pretended to suspect him of 
participating in a conspiracy against his throne and his life, and caused him to be publicly tried for these 
offences. Being judged guilty, although upon fulse testiniony, the veteran who had served his country with 
fidelity for forty years, was sentenced to privation of his fortune and of his sight. It is in this humiliating 
situation he is represented as seated on the bridge in the great thoroughfare of the capital, suliciting the 
passers-by “to give an obolus to Belisurius the general, whom fortune had forsaken, aud envy blinded.” 

See this anecdote mn the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, the Monk. 


Trey come! they come with vengeance dire, 
Bulgaria’s ranks behold 

A plain of dust—a ficld of fire, 
In front a veteran bold. 


Ten thousand voices shout “to arms !” 
Ten thousand foes are there ; 

What fear of treachery’s false alarms, 
Three hundred warriors hear. 


And he whose arm, itself a host, 
Deals death at every blow ; 

What fear of Roman standard lost, 
When he defends it so? 


What though beneath his warrior’s crest 
Are locks of silver hair ? 

A patriot’s fire inflames his breast, 
A hion’s heart is there. 


For whom that fire? for whom that zeal ? 
Degenerate Romans, say 

How one alone remained to feel 
Your glory pass’d away. 


~ 


( 


How he had raised your battle-cry 
Victorious in the field ; 

His name a nation’s destiny ; 
Ilis conquering arm her shield. 


Behold him now—a sightless form 
Beside the Roman gate, 

He seeks a place with sunshine warm 
For pity’s mite to wait. 


Tn vain the jealous tyrant rends 
His name—his wealth away ; 

That glorious heaven some comfort lends 
To cheer his parting day. 


And happier sits the veteran there 
With heart so bold and true— 

No roof to shield his hoary hair— 
No friends to bear him through— 


Than he who wields a tyrant’s power 
Upon a hated throne, 

Defended still in danger’s hour 
By slaves, and slaves alone. 





RHEINFELS, 


Notwithstanding the calm beauty of this scene, in which the artist has been pre-eminently successful, 
there are perhaps few spots of earth viewed by the curious traveller, which present at one view so many 
vestiges of a tyrannical and warlike past, in combination with a peaceful present. No less than six for- 
tresses, citadels, or fortified towns, are discernible from the height of Rheinfels; itself the monarch of the 
scene, hanging over the town of St. Goar, on rorks of enormous magnitude. Many other fortifications 
extend from the precipices down to the margin of the river, gradually losing themselves in the distant 
perspective ; and, not least in importance amongst them, is the ancient and singular castle of Platz, situated 
where the Rhine makes its boldest sweep. Still more distant in the splendid vista, is the castle of Thurn- 
berg, from whence the noble river wends away from the view commanded by the heights of Rheinfels. 


Say not that human hie is sad, 
Whicn sunny spots like these appear ; 
And o’er the wave, so bright and glad, 
Reflected in its bosom clear, 
Glides many a bark, from morn till night 
Their silvery pathway lost in light. 


What though bencath those hoary towers 
Oppression reigned of yore, 

The blood-red flag no longer lowers, 

Nor murmurs count the lingering hours: 
The tyrant’s rule is o'er; 

And glittering ivy, green and young, 

Hangs where the warrior’s shield has hung. 


What though within yon dungeon deep, 
Once beauty wept in vain ; 

Let old St. Goar the secret keep, 

Nor Rheinfels, from his hoary steep, 
Repeat the tale again. 

Enough, that now through arch and wall 
Ten thousand rills of sunshine fall. 
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Enough, that peasant girls should weave 
With rosy lips, the songs that leave 
A melody like spring ; 
When forest birds in music clear 
Sing to the flowers they warble near. 


What though the rocks are wild and high, 
The hollow caves are still ; 

There sits a glorious majesty 
Enthroned on every hill ; 

And spirit-voices seem to say, 

While pomting to those ruins gray, 

“ Behold the work of yesterday !” 


Yes, beautiful are mountains bold, 
And valleys deep and green, 
And waves, their crystal course that hold, 
Those shadowy banks between ; 
And but to picture such a scene, 
And think it never can grow old, 
Is almost bliss cnough, I ween. 


But, oh! to stand upon that shore, 
To watch those very sails pass by, 
To trace the sunshine lingering o’er 
Some spot *twere rapture to explore, 
And gaze upon that summer sky— 
It must not, and it cannot be 
That chanot-wheels drag heavily 
Through such a scene, so soft—so fair— 
With happiness so mirrored there. 


10 





BEHOLD THE PLACE WHERE THEY LAID HIM. 


Now wakes the dawn 

O’er field and lawn, 
O’cr mountain, lake, and river ; 

From far away, 

The wheels of day 
Come rolling bright as ever. 

Before thy gates 

No mourner waits, 

Thou glad, thou glorious morning ! 
QO’er all the carth, 
What bliss has birth 
At thy returning ! 


Dark wight seemed long, 
For birds of song 
Slept in the gloomy forest ; 
While wakeful cyes 
Gazed on the skics 
For light when need was sorest. 
O’er waste and wold, 
The pilgrim cold, 
Sought the soft turf for pillow ; 
And weary too, 
The seaman grew, 
On the rude billow. 


But failed not still 
On plain and hull, 
The fresh’ning dews to waken 
Swect trusting sense 
Of confidence 
That earth was not forsaken ; 
For He who made 
Both light and shade, 
And clothed the world in beauty, 
Has made that trust 
In Tim the Just 
Our joy and duty. 
ll 


Then why forlorn 
At early morn 
Those sorrowing sisters only ? 
Why gaze they on 
That funeral stone, 
So sad—so lost——so lonely ? 
Deep shades of gloom 
Dwell round that tomb, 
And scarce the light shines o’er it 
Yet still they stay, 
To weep and pray, 
And watch before it. 


Weep—weep no more, 
Dark night is o’er, 

The grave’s cold bars are broken ! 
Have ye not heard 
The Saviour’s word, 

And ask ye surer token ? 
His work is done, 
His reign begun, 

He spurns that gloomy prison ; 
And angels cry 
Through earth and sky, 

“Pur Lorp is Bisen !” 
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MONASTERY OF ST. GEORGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 


PRINCES ISLANDS, SEA OF MARMORA. 


Wao has not wished when storms were dark, 
And troubled waves looked dreary, 

’Mid such a scene to moor his barque, 
Of life’s rough waters weary ? 


Who has not pined at times to hide 
The griefs that none have heeded— 
Perchance the wounds of cherished pride, 
From bleeding bosom weeded ? 


Who has not sorely longed to find, 
When doubts and fears were pressing, 
A roof secure—a shelter kind— 
A home—a fireside blessing ? 


For ever in this earthly scene 
Man feels himself a stranger, 

And still he deems there lurks between 
Him and his hopes some danger. 


Thus o’er this smiling land we hear 
Dark tales of gloom and sadness, 
Of fiery dragon, holding here 
His ancient reign of madness ; 


Of rescue from a champion bold 
With arm of power undaunted, 
St. George, a warrior famed of old, 

Whose banner here was planted. 


And still the convent’s walls proclaim 
His deeds of martial glory ; 
The stately fabric bears his name, 
And strangers hear his story. 
13 
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And sudder still, perchanee to bear, 
With each awakening morrow, 
There comes some evund of grief, or care, 
Some steret voibe of sorrow ; 


And danger: stil on every hand 
Boset the foeble-hearted, 

Who shrink from avery stern command, 
From every union parted ; 


And thus man seeks the convent’s walls 
To shield his head from danger; 

On patron saint the lost one calls; 
Her gates receive the stranger. 


But who within those walls may dare 
To ask what foes surround him, 

Whether some form of grief or care, 
May not even there have found him? 


Yes; ever thus where’er he flies, 
Let time attest the story, 

Around man’s path some danger lies, 
But most his paths of glory. 


To all has God one portion dealt, 
In social Life, or lonely ; 

And safety never yet was felt 
Save from His presence only. 


Bt. George of Cappadocia, to whom this Monestery is dedicated, holds deservedly » distinguished place 
in the Oriental Calendar : that is— 
* If ancient tales say tree.” 


Aceonting to the legends both of Moslems and Christians, he was a redoubtable champlon, who, afher 
eshraotdinary exphoits agulnet Payaiiny and Barsoens, came to Egypt in search of new adventures, whete he 
, fomad a winged dragon spreading dedth abd horvor throughout the land. A compact hed been made with 
cee eee eee ee 
the gaibor bad ebupdy been reduoed te the ooltan's only daughter, wen the overdo Be, Geog o 
: pn hs ome Wal be bis bacbenbie deatraction of youth nnd lanty. 
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THE PARTING WORD. 


Tuart parting word, I hear it yet, 
As on the day it first was spoken ; 

And thou couldst breathe it, and forget 
Thou left’st with me no tenderer token. 


In youth’s swect dawn of golden light, 
We two were happy friends together, 

And many a day, from morn till night, 
We laughed away life’s sunny weather. 


Thus lived we on—the fond, the free— 
Nor guessed I, till the hour of parting, 

How close the bond had grown to me, 
While in thine eye no tear was starting. 


Did there not, with my girldhood, come 
To all thy faults a partial blindness ¢ 
And when I bade thee welcome home, 
A tone of something more than kindness ¢ 


Was there not ever on my brow, 

When thine was dark, a shade of sadness ? 
Or failed I once, from selfish wo, 

To laugh with thee, and share thy gladness ? 


And dawned not on thy heart some truth? 
Ah! now, methinks ’tis well there did not ; 
For such was then my guileless youth, 
That thought of kindest care I hid not. 


Though bitter seemed our parting hour— 
Though still that one cold word can pain me, 
Tis better, than with feeble power, 
And unrequited love, to chain thie. 


Farewell! and blessed be thy lot ! 
Though happy friends yon sun has seen us, 
Tis better, since thou lovest me not, 
That yon wide sea should roll between us. 
15 


MY YOUTH’S BEST FRIEND. 


VIGNETTE TITLE. 


“ My youth’s best friend! I come to thee 
With shaded brow, and supplant knee, 
To tell, what none should know beside, 
My broken vow, my fallen pride. 

Oh, spurn me not! I have been weak ; 
But see, the tears are on my check, 
And, ere thine angry glance I mect, 
Behold me humbled at thy fect ! 


“Thou knowest my thoughts of woman’s love 
Had pictured something far above 
The world’s temptations—pure, and Ingh, 
And spotless, as yon azure sky. 
I thought that such a love was mine, 
Unchangeable, almost divine ; 
And proudly did I walk before 
My frailer friends, exulting o’er 
Sad tales of suffering, deep but just, 
For fickle woman’s broken trust. 
With such high thoughts my vows were given, 
And owned, I dared to hope, by Heaven. 
For well did he who claimed my love 
Deserve its tenderest truth to prove. 


“ Ah! dare I think, or tell the rest, 
My Youth’s best Friend, upon thy breast ” 
No, take thy sheltering arm away, 
I must not weep, I inust not stay, 
With cheek of shame so stained as mine, 
So near that noble heart of thine. 


“Thou knowest our home, the flowery dell, 
The bower of beauty whcre we dwell ; 
And here it was, in days of pride, 

Before my boasted truth was tried, 

There came a stranger to our board 

Who called himself “a banished lord.” 
16 


Some doubted ; but lis eagle eye 

To me bespoke a lineage high ; 

And tales of bold exploit he told, 

With loss of name, and loss of gold, 
For fighting with a patriot’s hand 

In battle for his fatherland. 

Enough: I thought he turned to me 
For something more than sympathy ; 
And when he met the doubting eye, 
Alas! my own was seldom dry. 
Perchance it was that malice wrought 

A treachcrous tale, with injury fraught ; 
Perchance I felt, too tenderly, 

He had no friend on earth but me. 

I know not that, nor why, nor how, 

The cloud passed o’er my faithless brow ; 
But, scarcely conscious of the shade, 

I wished my marriage-bond delayed, 
Aud paused, and faltered, till there grew 
Strange thoughts, and strange suspicions too. 


“Thus dreamed T on, and dreaming, thought 
’T was justice only that I sought— 
Justice to one not understood, 
Of gencrous heart, and purpose good, 
Whose heritage of lordly pride 
His better feclings oft belied. 
But well the haughty soul was schooled ; 
To me his kindness never cooled ; 
And well he taught his flattermg tonguc 
To hide the source from whence it sprung. 


“We oft had met at eventide 
An aged hawthorn tree beside, 
And wandered on, with easy flow 
Of social converse, soft and low ; 
Ah! who shall dare to wander so, 
Or watch the expected one appear, 
Nor find him every day more dear! 
At last we met as both had said ; 
At least as both had hoped, to tread 
With loitering steps that well-known spot, 
All else unheeded, or forgot. 
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One wish he had-—one sécret prayer-— 
On bended knee, to make me there. 
He faltered—-Could an exile dare ?-— 
I faltered too; and he might see 

How touching was the tale to me. 

I bid him rise, and say no more ; 

But still that pleading look he wore, 
Until at last the truth was told— 

He wanted but—my father’s gold! 
And deemed a daughter’s skill might force 
Quick passage to a father’s purse. 


“ And this was all! and I had lost 
For him the friend who loved me most ; 
And with that bright, that early dream, 
Have I not lost my self-esteem?” 


“ My child,” that faithful friend replied, 
“ Such is the punishment of pride. 
Yet weep not thus, but think with me, 
Tis better far thy fault to sec ; 

And thus a holier life begin, 

Than nurse an undiscovered sin. 

"Tis hard that rankling wound to feel 
Which only time can surely heal ; 

Tis hard thy weakness to behold— 

In listening ears to hear it told— 

But harder far had been thy lot, 

Hadst thou lived on, and known it not. 


“ Then lean thy head upon my breast, 
And feel thyself a welcome guest, 
More dear than in thy days of pride, 
For now I know thee sorely tried ; 
And now I know thy chastened heart 
Will teach a lowlier, gentler part ; 
And now I know thy pitying eye 
Will weep the tear of charity.” 


18 
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PAVILION AND GARDENS OF A MANDARIN, 
CHINA, 


The original of this picture, which presents all that eun be imagined of the graceful and curious in 
domestic architecture, is the residence of one of the family of Elepoo, a relative of the Imperial race. It 


is situated near Pekin, and is justly regarded as a concentration of the most imaginative efforts of the 
Chinese artists. 


Wuar a home of enchantment, fair lady, is thine! 
What a picture of heartfelt delight ; 
The garlands that near thee so gracefully twine, 
Hide not the still wave from thy sight ; 
But softly to thee, 
The low lullaby 
Of rippling water, and labouring oar, 
Sound sweetly as echo, when music is o’er. 


Around thee are beauty, and splendour, and hght, 
The graceful pagoda, the lotus-roofed tower, 
The gay and the gorgeous all courting thy sight, 
And charming thy senses from hour to hour. 
Say art thou not blest 
In thy bower of rest, 
Sweet lady, with youth on thy beautiful brow ? 
And wilt thou not ever be happy as now ? 


What ails thee, fair lady? A shade on thy cheek ? 
A tear in thy bright-beaming eye? 
What ails thee, thou lovely one? Tell me—Oh! speak. 
She answers, “ Alas! I must dic! 
The flowers when they fade 
In the afternoon shade, 
They promise to wake at the breathing of morn, 
And all the bright glories of summer return ; 
19 


“The lotus comes back to the silvery stream, 
Green leaves to the mulberry bough ; 
But I—though so blest in my life’s sunny dream, 
J—shall not be ever as now. 
Alas! I must die ! 
And the tear in mine eye 
Tells a story of sadness I cannot restrain, 
For never—ah ! never—shall youth come again.” 


THE MORN OF LIFE 


The Portrait of Henrietta Amabel Theodosia Vyner, daughter of Henry Vyner, Eyq. and the Lady 
Mary Gertrude, second daughter of the Earl and Countess de Grey 


Tay morn of hfe is splendid, may its day 
Reflect prosperity’s most vivid ray ; 

And when thy placid evening yields to night, 
May new worlds wake thee to celestial light ! 
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ST. PETER’S, ROME. 


THE HOLY FANE. 


“Nina, thine eyes are drooping. Look not so; 
Straight to the gilded altar Ict us go; 
And where undying lamps their splendour cast, 
There let us kneel, beside those pillars vast ; 
While deeper anthems swell upon the car, 
And incense pours its perfume far and near. 
Nina, thy step falls weary on the ground ; 
Cheer thee, my child—look up, and gaze around. 
ITave I not brought thee from our distant plain 
To worship here in this most holy fane ; 
And feels thy heart no rapture in the sight, 
Where all is great and glorious, rich and bright ?” 


é 
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Mother, my step ts weary. I would kneel 

Before some lowher shrine. I cannot feel 

That God would hear beneath this mighty dome 
Such trembling words as from my lips would come. 
It seems to me that kings should worship here ; 
And—dare I speak it—heathen gods should hear.” 


¢ 


un 


Nay, Ileaven forgive thee, Nina! Say not so; 

But o’er the whole one glance observing throw. 
Behold what sacred forms on every hand, 

Angels, and saints, popes, priests, and martyrs stand. 
Behold what faith has laboured, patience won, 

What wealth has purchased, and what art has donc. 
But hark! thev come—see how the banners wave. 
Kneel, kneel, and call on all the saints to save. 

Now rise, and come within this gilded grate, 
Another moment thou mayst be too late.” 


wn 


“Too late, my mother! ’Tis a fearful word. 


Is Heaven then guarded by a flaming sword ? 
And must we enter with this pomp and show, 


Or turn unpardoned. weeping as we go? 
21 


Mother, I know not why, but bliss to me 

Has never seemed a scene of pageantry ; 

And I have often, as thou knowest well, 

Held humble worship in our mountain dell. 

Yes, I have wandered forth at eventide, 

With none but thee, swect mother, by my side ; 
I’ve heard the wind blow through the forest trees, 
T’ve seen the swell of ocean in the breeze, 

I’ve watched the opening flowers in early spring, 
And listened where the wild bird loves to sing, 
T’ve seen the shadows of the cypress wave 
Beneath the moonlight o’er my father’s grave ; 
Aud felt more sense of God’s own presence then, 
Than ’mid these sculptured forms of holy men. 
These walls of marble, and these pictured saints, 
"Tis man who builds them, and his han | that paints.” 


The church of St. Peter's, that gorgeous and majestic edifice, has been too often described to need any 
notice here, as relates to its architectuie or decorations; but there is one fact which strikes the visitor, and 
particularly the English visitor, in Rome; and which, amongst the many strange inconsistencies existing 
in that wonderful city, is not the least. It is the entire discrepancy between the general order of every-day 
worsbippers in this splendid edifice, and the character of the building itself, While in one sense it is plea- 
sant to kee amongst the number, so many of the poorest class of peasants apparently returning home from 
market, and some who louked as if they bad no other roof to shelter them; itis, on the other hand, difficult 
to imagine how minds so limited as theirs could by uny possibility extend their thoughts beyond the 
beautiful and astonishing material betore them, to the still more wonderful weal, which ought ever to be 
present to the imagination of the true worshipper; and I could not help thinking that a spirit deeply 
imbued with a sense of the Divine Presence pervading all things, and presiding, thongh invisible, over 
the whole visible world, would seek, as the chosen temple for its worship, a scene in which the cunning 
workmanship of man was less evident than here, 
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VILLA OF THE PRINCE OF BUTTERA. 


The villa of the Prince of Buttera is snid to afford a happy illustration of the splendid and beautiful 
retreats, where the noblemen of Italy and Sicily dissipate their fortunes in luxurious enjoyments, So far 
as situation is considered, none could be more rationally chosen than that which is represented in the secne 
before us; and leaving to its illustrious possessor the question of responsibility as to the nature and means 
of his enjoyments, we must congratulate him upon the splendid and expansive view commanded by his villa 
of the bay of Palermo, with the beautiful and picturesque Monte Pelegrino starting up from the surface of 
the calm blue sea, while the glorious city of Palermo appears gleaming out, as it were, from the shadow of 
its majestic brow, 


Were [a bird of buoyant wing, 
Pd wander where the breath of spring 
Sheds perfume from the opening rose ; 
And where the golden orange grows, 
Har, far away, 
Td sing all day, 
Rejoicing in the sun’s bright ray. 


But not alone would field or flower 
To win, or keep, my heart have power ; 
Td fly to thee, 
Thou bright blue sca ! 
Vd build my nest 
By ocean’s breast ; 
Its murmuring waves would soothe my rest. 


Were I a prince, it is not all 
The charms of court, or crowded hall, 
Could keep me from the lovelicr sight 
Of blooming earth, and ocean bright. 
But here I’d come, 
And find my home, 
Sweet scene of peace, no more to roam. 


I'd build my tower, 
I’d wreathe my bower, 
As thou hast done, hold prince of powcr. 
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And there I’d breathe the breath of spring, 
While peasant girls should gaily sing, 
And all things fair, 
In earth, and air, 
Should meet and blend their beauties there. 


But o’er the sea—the blue, calm sea— 

My lingering gaze would ever be; 
With joy to hail 
Each passing sail, 

Like welcome friend returned to me ; 
Each bird that flew, 
Each breeze that blew, 
Bringing me tidings ever new. 


This—this is life ! 
Not the dull strife 
Of that great world we try to hate ; 
And scorning all 
Its sordid thrall, 
Bow down beneath its pomp and state— 
Bow down beneath the giant yoke 
That many a generous heart has broke. 


Yes, it is life to feel we live, 
That heaven and earth their bounties give, 
That fresh’ning breeze, and glowing sun, 
Tire not, nor deem their duties done ; 
But every morn, 
With beams unshorn, 
The one goes forth to bless the world ; 
The other, with his wings unfurled, 
By tower and tree, 
O’er land and sea, 
Hies on his way rejoicingly. 


Were I a prince, then, I would be, 
By the blue sea, 
As wild and free, 
As peasant wandering at his will 
On leafy shore, or breezy hill: 
For this should be my life, and I 
In such a home would live and die. 
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FORGOTTEN DAYS. 


I wap forgot my infant days 

Amid the world’s rude storm and strife ; 
I had forgot the flowery ways 

Where first I walked in early life. 


I had forgot those joyous hours, 
For darker days have come to me, 
The leafy shades, the rosy bowers, 
Where once I laughed in infancy. 


I had forgot how swect it was 

To weave the cowslip wreaths of spring ; 
Or, lost among the waving grass, 

To hear the stranger cuccoo sing. 


] had forgot the bounding lamb 
That used to know my welcome voice 
The bird that warbled when I came, 
Aud made my thankful heart rejoice. 


All these, with every joyous thought, 
I had forgot in present pain ; 

Till happy scenes of childhood brought 
That golden picture back again. 


Ah! treacherous world! what dost thou give 
Worth half the wealth thou takest away ? 
We laugh at childhood’s sports, and live 
To wish we had the power to play. 


We laugh at infant love that clings 
Around its birds, its plants, and flowers ; 
Yet few would scorn the bliss it brings, 
If once more could that love be ours. 


Ah! long-forgotten days of joy ! 
Arrayed in beauty and in hight ; 
What colouring could the hand employ 
To paint your golden hours too bright. 
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NEAR KURSALEE, 


ON THE MOUNTAINS OF HIMALAYA, 


* Kursalee is a large and flourishing place, full of temples and brahmins, the latter establishing them- 
sclyes in great numbers near the scenes most in repute with the numerous pilgrims resorting to the sacred 
sources of the Ganges and Jumna, from whose pockets they continue to pick a tolerable subsistence. The 
scenery is extremely beautiful : precipices close in over the gradually-rising bed of the stream, steeper and 
steeper at every step; and the forests that clothe the bases of the cliffs assume a more Alpine character 
amidst the summits, where dark yews, cedars, firs, and silver-birch occur in great profusion, at an elevation 
of seven thousand fect above the level of the sea.” 


How beautiful and strange art thou, 
Stern Nature, in thy solitude ! 
With hoary rocks around thy brow, 
And down thy cheek the channels rude 
Of rolling streams, whose ceaseless flow 
Wears deeper footprints as they go. 


How beautiful and strange it 1s 
To find thee on thy mighty throne ; 
Sole queen of such a realm as this, 
Majestic, silent, and alone! 
Thy couch of rest the cternal hills— 
Thy melody, the mountain rills. 


And I have loved thy steps to see 
Where never human foot hath trod ; 
Thy speechless form has breathed to me 

Deep awful tidings of a God— 
A God whose presence and whose might 
Fills thy whole realm with life and light. 


Yet not alone the rolling stream, 
Impetuous from its mountain source, 
Now solitary wild, would seem 
Of God and nature to discourse ; 
*Mid fairy scenes more soft and fair, 
The same swect music meets us there. 
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They tell of power, they tell of love— 
Do they not also tell of joy? 
What fitter theme their songs could move? 
What fitter theme could ours employ ? 
For where such bounteous gifts are given, 
May we not sing our thanks to Heaven? 


Yes, the still dews at eventide, 
Each pearly drop on leaf and flower, 
The primrose on the green hill-side, 
The scented rosebud in the bower, 
All beauteous things by land or sea 
Sing the same hymn eternally. 


THE RIGHT WON® CHARLES GREY, EARL GREY, 


BORN IN 1764 


Svucu men arc raised to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to a land ; 

He speaks, and they appear: to him they owe 
Skill to direct, and st.ength to strike the blow ; 
To manage with address, to seize with power, 
The cnsis of a dark decisive hour.” 


CowPeER. 


JACOB BLESSED BY ISAAC, 


‘The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau."—-GEnrsis xxvii. 22. 


“THE voice is Jacob’s voice.’—Oh! never yet 
Was the fond ear of partial love deceived. 

The face—the form—the smile—we may forget, 
But not the voice so trusted and believed. 


No, not the voice whose once familiar tone 

Like household music round the social hearth, 
Could wake responsive echoes of its own, 

True to the touch of sorrow or of mirth. 


That voice inwoven with the threads of life, 
Becomes a part of nature as of love ; 

Nor the rude world, with all its storm and strife, 
Can rise triumphant that sweet sound above. 


Nor melody of purest skill can wake, 
With all its witchery, one mimick tone, 
Save that, perchance, upon the ear will break 
Su~e half-forgotten song, once all its own. 


Then comes that ».‘ee upon the soul again, 
Like the wild gushing 6: some pent-up tide, 

The flowers, the fruits of some su. ."stant plam, 
Borne on its wave, and scattered by our .*7« 


Tis thus the memories of childhood come, 
The recollections of our riper years ; 
True to the voice that whispers of our home— 
Our joys, our frendships—and, perhaps, our tears. 
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AMALFI. 


Amalfi was the birthplace of Massaniello, and once possessed importance enough to establish a little 
republic of ite own; now, its wealth dissipated, and its power reduced, it retains nothing but embattled 
rocks, fortified walls, and ruined towers, to tell of its ancient dignity; while a religious institution, 
fuunded upon a rock which hangs over the bay, alone gives a character of present importance to the place. 


Tuene is a shore, I know it well, 
Where soft blue waves are breaking ; 
The sea rolls there with fearful swell, 
When angry storms are waking, 
And echo round those convent walls, 
Counts every billow as it falls. 


There is a shore by ancient song 
Made rich in classic story ; 

And wandering steps might linger long 
Amid those scenes of glory ; 

For past and present seem to share 

A world of blended beauty there. 


Above, the rocks are wild and high 
As if to Heaven aspiring ; 

Beneath them caves of darkness lie, 
That know no tide retiring, 

Nor ever yield to mortal sight 

The secrets of their endless night ; 


Save that when storms are lulled to rest, 
And winds and waves are sleeping, 
Tis said that deep in ocean’s breast, 
Eternal silence keeping, 
Long-buried temples yet are seen, 
With relics old of what hath been. 
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And thon canst roll, thou smiling sea ! 
Above those paths forsaken, 

Where walked the wise to gaze on thee ; 
Where never more shall waken 

Sweet welcome sound of song or prayer, 

To break the life-long stillness there. 


Strange are thy secrets by that shore 
Now like a garden blooming, 
Where once a giant strife of yore, 
All lovely things entombing, 
Shook the proud mountain to its base, 
And drove thee from thine ancient place. 


And strange it were, couldst thou disclose. 
The history of that morning 

Which brought the last dark day to those 
Who knew no night returning, 

But fearful noon of gathering gloom, 

Their home a grave, their couch a tomb. 


Ah ! treacherous sea, not thine the task 
To show thy caves of plunder ; 

Thou better lovest thy smiling mask, 
With death’s dark secrets under. 

Then roll thy peaceful waves along, 

And sing again thy murmuring song. 
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CHARACTERISTIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Aw account of the various national games which have prevailed in distant regions 
of the world, marking the different stages of civilization to which society had 
attained, would form an important chapter in the moral lustory of mankind. In 
works of utility, all nations bear a certain resemblance to each other, proportioned 
to their degree of progress from barbarism to civilization. In these works, also, 
they arc all influenced by situation and climate, and restricted by circumstances to 
particular and often very limited means of supplying their necessities, or amelio- 
rating their condition. In the construction of their dwellings, and the cultivation 
of their soil, taste, which forms an important part of moral character, has httle to 
do, in comparison with necessity; and thus, the piercing wind, or the scorching 
sun, from which they endeavour to shelter themselves, no less than the materials 
which nature has placed within their reach, most frequently regulate the system of 
architecture adopted in the first stage of civilization, as well as the clothing, manu- 
factures, and domestic habits, of a simple and unenlightened people. 

Mankind must be formed into communities, or societies, before anything like 
national games can be required. Of these, trials of bodily strength have generally 
heen the first ; competition in the use of weapons of war has followed; and, at a 
much later period, we find a sort of burlesque mimicry of human life upon a 
small scale, such as is represented by the play of puppets on a stage. 

That wonderful country—that great sealed book of human nature, whose three 
hundred million pages have so recently been thrown open to our view—appears, 
from the plate before us, to be able fully to appreciate this specimen of characteristic 
amusements ; for scarccly could a happier group be found, than that which the artist 
has so ably delimeated; and none can contemplate this picture, without being forci- 
bly reminded of our own justly-popular exhibition of Punch and J udy. In this 
instance, the figures appear to be kept in motion by strings, which are managed by 
the showman; but the genuine Chinese Punch is said to be performed by a person 
mounted on a stool, and concealed to the feet with blue drapery, while on his head 
rests a box or stage, the dancing-figures upon which are put in motion by the inser- 
tion of the manager’s fingers into their arms. It is also gravely asserted, that the 
Chinese Punch is the root or foundation of that vast family of puppet-shows which 
have overspread the world, to the great entertainment and delight of mankind ; 
while, on the other hand, Punch is more generally believed to be legitimately 
Neapolitan in its origin, and to derive its present name from Puccio d’Aniello, a 
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Witty peasant, who obtained grest distinction by the display of his comic tdente at 
the vintage festivities of his native province. 

Be this as it may, the peculiarly harmless nature of much amusements must be 
universally acknowledged. The wonder is, that they please so many, and in 80 
complete a stage of civilisation ; for we read, so late as Pepy’s Memoirs, that he and 
his handsome and important wife, adorned as she was with the fashionable black 
patches on her face, which he thought so becoming, refreshed and edified them- 
selves, not unfrequently, by witnessing the then popular amusement of puppet- 
shows. 

That dressed-up figures made to dance upon a stage, either by machinery, or 
any other means, should lead to the performance of the regular drama, appears 
perfectly natural; and we are told by a distinguished traveller, that already the 
Chinese puppet-show has attained a degree of perfection differing but little from 
an English one, “The Chinese,” says this writer, “have a distressed princess 
confined in a castle, and a knight-errant, who, after fighting with beasts and 
dragons, sets her at liberty, and marries her: then follow wedding-feasts, jousts, 
and tournaments. Besides these, there is also 8 comic dance, in which some per- 
sonages not unlike Punch and Judy, Bandemeer and Scaramouch, perform capital 
parts. This puppet-show,” he adds, “belonged properly to the ladies’ apartments, 
but was sent out, as a particular compliment, to entertain us.” 

From the prevalence of such exhibitions in England, so late as a century ago, 
when the public journals complained that the opcra was almost deserted for Punch 
and his Wife, one would be led to suppose, either that a large portion of the public 
was still in a state of semi-barbarous simplicity, or that there is in the human mind, 
when satiated by more elaborate gratifications, a kind of natural reaction, which 
drives it to seek again the simple food congenial to an earlier stage of its develop- 
ment. 

The exhibition of puppet-shows, and of Punch in particular, we cannot but 
suppose to belong to a simple, and comparatively innocent, state of existence—a state 
in which a hearty laugh affords all the gratification sought, or needed. “ Would 
that mankind could have been satisfied with this!” is the involuntary exclama- 
tion, when, struck with the contrast, we turn our thoughts to those popular amuse- 
ments which have prevailed where the science of war has been the study of the 
people, and the rapacity of conquest the characteristic of their ideal greatness ! 
Would that the stupendous and magnificent amphitheatres of the ancients, the 
blood-stained arenas where men and beasts were condemned to strive for savage 
mastery, and where the looker-on was a hundredfold more cruel and degraded than 
the hungry lion let loose to follow the instincts of its nature—would that these 
could have been exchanged for the simple puppet-show, and the hearty laugh of the 
well-satisfied beholder ! 

It is a very serious mistake made by some of our purest moralists, and wisest 
legislators, that human beings, individually or collectively, can exist in a healthy 
state, without amusement, If all were at liberty to choose their own work, to vary, 
portion out, and perform it, just when and es they pleased, there would perhaps be 
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for, just int proportion as the attention is overstrained and. wearied by application to 
thet which supplies but a amall proportion of the mind’s craving, just in proportidn 
Will men, in the first interval of relaxation, rush upon something elae, endeavouring 
to concentrate into a short space of time the greatest possible amount af excite. 
ment and interest. 

In those states of existence which are marked by rapine and bloodshed, for 
both have ever been consequent upon the extension of territory, and what men ate 
too apt to call the increase of national greatness, we find that the flercer passions of 
human nature, those by which usurpation is maintained, and might over right 
saserted, have been both called forth and gratified by the exhibition of scenes of 
cruelty and blood. Nor is it alone the dispositions which the people take with 
them to such spectacles, that we have to calculate upon in judging of their moral 
state—the dispositions which they take away with them appears a consideration of 
yet greater importance, when we imagine eighty thousand spectators crowded toge- 
ther as in the Coliseum at Rome, to witness the deadly conflicts of men and beasts in 
those popular amusements which required this lavish waste of life to satisfy the 
craving of the multitude for mere excitement; and not this waste of life alone, but 
this absolute and visible torture—this outpouring of savage passion, and of blood. 

The construction of the amphitheatre appears to have originated in the com- 
plaints of the vast concourse of people accustomed to flock to these inhuman 
spectacles, and who, when standing or seated upon level ground, were unable, 
beyond the nearest ranks, to feast their eyes upon the horrors transacted in the 
central arena. Thus, from the simplest form of amphitheatre, which consisted of 
peats of green turf along the sides of hills enclosing a circular valley, the more 
enlightened Romans devised those stupendous edifices, vast ruins of which still 
remain in different parts of the world, to astonish modern beholders; and so won- 
derful are these remains, so beautiful, especially the Coliseum of Rome, to the 
eye of the poet and the painter, that perhaps few persons wandering for the first 
time within its enchanted walls, feel that degree of regret which ought to be the 
experience of a Christian mind, for the horrors and the cruelties once perpetrated 
there. 

Like all other people, when satiated with the abundance of their own means of 
enjoyment, the Romans engrafted refinement upon cruelty, and made the science 
of excitement one of their fine arts. It consequently became an object of compe- 
tition with those who indulged the people in these expensive amusements, to pro- 
duce the greatest number and variety of victims, as well as the most curious and 
aptly-chosen accessories to the scene. In accordance with the taste of the times, 
men straggled with their fellow-men, or fought in unequal combat with wild beasts; 
or the most ferocious animals from distant countribs were brought, as worthy 
trophies of victory to lacerate and devour each other before the egeq of their con- 
qnarete, For these, artificial mountana were scietines oomatructed, with coves 
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below, from whence the hungry animals rashed forth upon their prey; and when 
the Christian religion became a badge af obloquy throughout the Roman empire, 
the people were indulged with the spectacle of holy martyrs sacrificed to the fury 
of these savage beasts. Nor wes it to that grade of human beings commonly 
called the people, alone, who flocked to these exhibitions. The hero of the day, 
whoever he might be, was always present with his sumptuous train. Places were 
appropriated to all ranks and degrees of society, from the emperor to his lowest 
slave. Young men and their tutors had theirs; and, strange to say, princesses, and 
ladies of the highest distinction, with even the sacred Vestals, enjoyed their appointed 
seata. 

Beautiful and picturesque as the Coliseum of Rome is now—perhaps the more 
s0 from the depredations which have been committed upon its massive walls, the 
gradual decay of time, and the clothing of its “ hoar austerity” with that exquisite 
fringe-work of feathery green which adds so much to the general character of the 
picture; we must turn to the amphitheatre of Verona, for a more perfect repre- 
sentation of the construction of the seats in these giant buildings, and the manner 
in which a complete view of the arena was commanded by every spectator. 

Inferior in magnitude only to the Coliseum, this amphitheatre is peculiarly inte- 
resting from the perfect preservation of its internal structure, which consists of 
forty-five tiers of seats, ascending from the arena to the level of the third story 
of external arches, four of which, still remaining, are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Although no record now remains of the early history of this structure, yet the 
undoubted evidence of its having been erected in the times of Domitian, Nerva, or 
Trajan ; its size, beg calculated to contain 20,000 people; and other vestiges of 
the sumptuous magnificence which characterized the days of Roman glory ; all tend 
to awaken the indignation of the “hero-worshipper” of modern times, against. the 
purposes to which the arena of this amphitheatre is now appropriated. Alas for 
poetry !~-alas for chivalry and romance! Upon this arena are now enacted 
puppet-shows and theatricals, as if in mockery of the classic grandeur of the 
surrounding scene. 

It is im vain to say that the amphitheatre of Verona has been redeemed 
from desecration by the solemnization, within its walls, of several great eveuts 
within the date of more modern times. On one of these, Pope Pius VI, in his 
German excursion, paused here; and in this now peaceful arena, after the shouts 
which greeted his appearance had subsided, poured forth his benediction upon mul- 
titudes collected from all the neighbouring provinces to receive it. A more recent 
scene presented within the same walls a meeting of the allied sovereigns of Europe, 
when the King of England was represented by the Duke of Wellington, and when 
20,000 spectators were seon seated upon the very same marble benches which an 
equal number of Romans had occupied nearly 1800 years ago. 
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THE CUP FOUND IN BENJAMIN'S SACK. 


‘* And he searched, and began at the eldest, and lelt at the youngest: and the cup was tuund im 
Benjamin's sack "—GLNLSBIS xliv. 12.” 


Mysterious love! what human eye may sean 

Thy wondrous dealings with rebellious man ? 

Yet have we ofttimes in this world of ours 

Springs of green verdure, from some stream that pours, 
As if im rage, its desolating flood, 

To waste the valley, and uproot the wood. 

Yes, we have glimpses of this love below, 

When the fond mother wears a frowning brow ; 

Or when, obedient to a nghtcous God, 

She curbs the will, nor spares the chastening rod. 
Then looks the wondermg child, amazed to sce 

Dark clouds, and tears, where smiles were wout to be ; 
“Can this be love ?” the impatient one exclaims, 

And then alternately it doubts, and blames. 


“Can this he love? no; malice deep and dire !” 
The brethren ery, with looks of kindling ire ; 
And they who sold one of their sacred band, 
Around the youngest born indignant stand, 

To ask what enemy hath done the decd, 

So fraught with mischief, in their hour of need. 


Ah! not an enemy ; but one who well 

Knew both to love and pardon. Ile must tell 

How ycarned his heart to those who shared his home, 

Yet drove him thence, in distant lands to roam. 

How their familiar voices, once so dear, 

Came back like music to the cxile’s car. 

How visions of his childhood reappeared, 

His fatherland, and, that ofd man revered ; 

With thoughts of innocent and pastoral days— 

His shepherd’s life in those lone wilds, and ways, 
30 


Where, all-companionless, the silent stream 

Of time passed on, unmarked save by a dream. 

Such thoughts came back, and rushed upon his breast, 
Each in its turn a sweet but troubled guest ; 

Till grew that fond design, as if to prove 

How true—how deep the mystery of love ! 


Thus mid the tangled web of human things, 
How oft the mind to this conclusion springs— 
“It is not love. Tis evil chance, or hate, 

That blights our hopes, and overrules our fate !” 
While He who sits enthroned in purest light, 
Our secret thoughts all obvious to his sight, 
Arrests no portion of that wondrous plan 

By which his benefits are showered on man ; 
Nor grants one boon the less, nor yet withdraws 
The silent working of those secret laws, 

Which, ever guided by a hand above, 

In their deep course, eternal blessings prove. 
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GENOA, FROM THE HEIGHTS. 


From whatever point of view this noble city, not inappropriately called Genoa 
Superba, first arrests the eye of the traveller, it forms one of the most magnificent 
pictures imaginable. Guarded on both sides by piers which jut out into the sea, 
and seem to clasp its busy shipping, and its thickly-peopled shores, with their 
protecting arms, it is yet further protected by its great seutincl lighthouse, or 
Pharos, rising to a height of more than three hundred fect above the rock upon 
which it is built. To this point of interest the eye of the voyager often turns, for 
there is a law that no passenger shall go on shore on arriving at Genoa after 
sunset, 
“Twas where in the north-west, 

Still unassailed and unassailable, 

Thy pharos, Genoa, first displayed itself, 

Burning in stillncss on its craggy seat ; 

That guiding star, so oft the only one, 

When those now glowing in the azure vault 

Are dark and silent. ’Twas where o’er the sea, 

Delicious gardens hung ; green galleries, 

And marble terraces in many a flight, 

And fairy-arches flung from cliff to cliff, 

Wildering, enchanting.” Rocers. 


“But where are these wondrous palaces ?” the English traveller is apt to inquire, 
on being permitted to entcr the busy strects of Genoa; unless, indeed, his atten- 
tion, as would be extremely probable, should be too much attracted by present 
things, to admit of his thoughts recurring to the days of ancient glory, of which so 
many vestiges remain, without reminding him, by contrast, as in so many other 
Italian citics, that those days have passed away for ever. No; Genoa is still 
glorious in beauty, in climate, in wealth, and in resources; and, when seen as the 
first city in Italy, by the traveller who approaches it hy sea, nothing can exceed its 
picturesque effect, either in its central mass of hight and ornamented houses, the 
gay domes of its many churches, or in its extensive suburbs, glittering with villas, 
whose gardens, and colonnades of trellis-work, exhibit all the richest colouring of 
nature, in an atmosphere which breathes enchantment. 

The traveller then probably thinks little of its palaces on first entering the busy 
streets of Genoa. Indeed, he has to look about him, at too many objects, all light, 
cheerful, and attractive ; and amongst these, by no means the Icast important, are the 
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women. Graceful in their persons, and most of them of pleasing countenance, they 
have adopted a costume the most in accordance with feminine beauty, which can well 
be imagined. It is a purely white muslin or lace scarf, which is thrown over the head 
and shoulders, one edge of it extending down to the forehead, and the whole 
gathered into soft folds upon the waist, where it is confined by the arms being 
gracefully folded in front. Half veiled in this white drapery, with the outline of 
the figure sufficiently visible, the Genoese women glide along with an air of such 
perfect dignity, blended with apparent modesty, that you feel inclined to ask, where 
the inferior, or plebeian class of Genoese females can be? 

Although the Genoese palaces, like many others in Italy, present to the English 
traveller somewhat of a heavy and sombre appearance, this effect, resulting chiefly 
from their massive fronts, is greatly relieved by the lightness of their interior deco- 
rations, and chiefly by the rich gardens, abounding in flowers and foliage of every 
description, surrounding beautiful fountains, which are so frequently seen through 
the columns and arches of the building, and which impart to the whole a pecu- 
liar character of enchantment, to which few minds are so unimaginative as to be 
insensible. There is one palace especially, which no visitor can pass without 
interest—the Palazza Doria Panfili, whose beautiful gardens, extending to the 
sea-shore, form so noble a feature in the panorama. Nor is the interest in this 
magnificent edifice lessened by passing through the humble village a few stages 
from Genoa, which boasts the honour of being the birthplace of this great man— 
an honour, however, which is disputed by the city. 

The view of Genoa, when approached by land on either side, is equally, if not 
even more magnificent and imposing, from its contrast with the rocky and stupen- 
dous heights which must be passed in reaching it, and their accompanying solitudes. 
Those to the southward are such as to affect the traveller with a nervous apprehen- 
sion that Genoa must have fallen into the sea, so many craggy summits have to be 
scaled, so many rocky promontories passed, before that bright and cheering vision 
bursts upon the sight. Not that even Genoa, with its splendid palaces, and its 
graceful women, could long detain the lover of the picturesque'from those magnifi- 
cent scenes which lic around it ; but there is something peculiarly congenial to the 
habits we form in this thickly-peopled world of ours, after skirting the base of 
vast mountains, tracing the solitary paths of the forest, listening to the speechless 
and monotonous murmur of the occan, and holding no communion with the fami- 
liar things of every-day existence—there is something peculiarly congenial either 
to nature or to habit, to look from a rocky height, or the shadow of a steep pro- 
montory, upon the distant view of a splendid city like Genoa. 
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THE SULTANA IN HER STATE ARRHUBA. 


“ Tt was formerly the indispensable usage, that every arrhuba should be closely covered with silken 
curtains, so that the inmates were never seen, except the wind or some accidental occurrence moved the 
curtains aside, and reveuled the mystcrics of the interior; but recent approximation to European usages hus 
removed this veil, and even open carriages on springs have been seen in the Turkish capital, filled with the 
secluded females of the Harem.”—Rev. Dr. Walsh's ‘ Constantinople Illustrated.’ 


Is it not sweet, on summer days 
To hear the wild birds singing ? 
Is it not sweet through verdant ways, 
Where summer flowers are springing, 
To wander with a joyous heart, 
And fee] the tears of gladness start ? 


Oh! let the soft gale breathe upon 
This brow so often weary ; 

Shine bnghter yet, thou radiant sun, 
Without thee all is dreary ; 

And sing with me, thou merry bird, 

The lightest lay that e’cr was heard. 


Beneath thy feet the leafy spray 
With summer bloom is bending ; 
I would be glad, I would he gay, 
Like thine my voice ascending 
To purple skies of sunny hight, 
Where all is pure, and all is bright. 


I would be glad, for 1 am young, 
And joy within me bounding ; 
Yet oft there dies upon my tongue 
The song so gaily sounding ; 
While thou art warbling all the day, 
Sweet bird, for thou canst fly away. 
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Tell not to me of gloomy shades, 
Of cruel snares beside me ; 
Fain would I roam through forest glades, 
Without these slaves to guide me— 
Cast off my queenly veil, and be, 
Like thee, a child of liberty. 


I know not why they call me blest, 
Save that, by spies surrounded, 

I hide the beating of my breast 
When too severely wounded. 

And then I strive to smile and sing, 

As if I had thy joyous wing. 


They say that o’er my raven hair 
Dark night her beauty pours : 
They say that hands so soft and fair 

Ne’er plucked the harem flowers. 
But well I ween such tale of pride 
Is told to many a queen )eside. 


Alas! alas! it soothes me not, 

Wild minstrel, like thy singing ; 
A word—a whisper—soon forgot, 

No cordial swectness bringing. 
Then guide me to thy bower of rest, 
For there, perchance, I might be bist. 
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THE TUNG-TING SHAN, CHINA. 


Who would not forgive the Chinese for supposing it reasonable that the shades of their ancestors 
should revisit a scene like this, situated on the banks of a romantic and secluded lake, where every combi- 
nation of grandeur und beauty is found? Here, then, on a little promenade, extending into the rocky basin 
of anoble cataract, they have erected the elegant building represented before us. and called it the ** Hall of 
Ancestors,” its niches being appropriately filled with tablets to the honour of the illustrious dead, who 
when living were distinguished either by talent or virtue. The barge of a mandarin is represented as 
waiting for the great man and his retinue, after they have been invoking and making offerings to the 
departed spirits of their progenitors ; thus obeying that instinct of nature which not unfrequently induces 
even the boldest and most powerful of human beings, to seek, from the ideal and unseen, information, aid, 
and advice, respecting the real and the tangible—from those who have already passed away from the 
experience of the living, instruction how to avoid the dangers and difficulties which beset even the path 
of princes, 


Suapes of the mighty dead, 
Seck ye a lovelier scene ? 
Azure and gold on the lake are spread, 
On the valley, emerald green. 
Rippling wave, with foamy crest, 
And mountain-winds—all sunk to rest. 


Shades of the great of old! 
Ask ye a brighter sky ? 
Look, from your sacred place, behold 
Unclouded hght on high! 
Sun, and moon, and evening star, 
Rolling forth in heavenly car. 


Shades of the loved and lost! 
Claim ye the mourner’s tear ? 
Lo! they come, a glittering host, 
Banner and plume are here. 
Royal barge, and courtly train— 
Is their worship all in vain? 
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Shades of the dead! ye know 
Why that train draws near ; 
Death and the grave have taught ye how 
To weigh the mourner’s tear. 
Sorrow comes not with waving plume— 
Grief lies low on the loved one’s tomb. 


Shades of the glorious dead ! 
Still the cry will rise— 
Where are the mighty, the deathless, fled ? 
Dwell they in yonder skies? 
Come they not back when earth looks fair, 
To visit the scenes they loved so there? 


Shades of the dead! come back-—— 
7Tis Nature wakes the call ; 

Lo! we follow your glorious track , 
Be near us lest we fall. 

Point to the perils that we may shun, 

Teach us a prosperous race to run. 
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ALFRED DIVIDING HIS LAST LOAF WITH THE PILGRIM. 


“ Tt was while Alfred and Elawitha were living in that seclusion which surrounding dangers rendered 
prudent, that 4 scurcity of provisions occurred in his household, and that his followers were despatched in 
search of fish, or any other species of food that could be procured. When they were gone, a pilgrim 
knocked at the gate, and, in the name of God, begged a morscl of bread. As there was but one loaf in 
the house, the queen brought it first to her husband, and represented the consequences of giving it to the 
supplicant, should the foragers return with empty pouches. ‘Give one half the loaf,’ said Alfred, ‘to 
the hungry man. He that could feed five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, could make, if it so 
pleased him, the remaining half suffice for our necessities.’” 


Ler the proud Roman boast his hour 
Of battle’s fierce alarms ; 

There is in human hfe a power 
Beyond the force of arms. 

There is a silent majesty 
Tn gooduess, when it gives 

To virtuous decds, and purpose high, 
A fame that ever lives. 


Or let the exulting Roman say, 
“Behold these mighty walls !” 

By mighiticr power—by slow decay 
The crumbling ruin falls ; 

But tell some tale of manly truth 
Long ages past and gone ; 

And sce—the cheek of spotless youth 
Attests that truth his own ! 


Or let that tale attention hold 
Mid pleasant household mirth, 

How once a patriot king was told 
To guard the peasant’s hearth ; 

Long as that favourite story lives 
In British matron’s breast, 

A welcome doubly kind she gives 


To every courteous guest. 
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A. minstrel in a hostile camp— 
With foes begirt around— 

What thrilling interest seems to stamp 
That harp’s melodious sound ! 

And ever in the youthful mind 
High thoughts of daring rise, 

To guard a king so good and kind, 
From danger in disguise. 


But chiefly in his hour of need, 
By famine sorely pressed, 

Behold his hand stretched forth, to feed 
A strange and humble guest ! 

And warms not virtue at the tale ? 
And feels not selfishness 

A thought—a wish his heart assail 
That he might also bless ? 


Yes. Let the relics of the past 
Attest barbaric might, 

There is a power that still shall last 
When these are lost to sight ; 

There is a theme that bards will sing 
Through every age that lives ; 

The virtue of a patriot king 
Eternal glory gives. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE JEWS, 


JERUSALEM. 


A modern writer has justly and feelingly observed, that “here, in his synagogue, the Jew can feel that 
he has a faith—a country of surpansing, though faded, glory and renown. The oppressor enters not bere ; 
[srael is alone, with his undying recollections and stern bigotry. The face may be pallid, the form bowed, 
and the rod of the oppressor may have entered into the soul; but there 18 @ lofty pride in his eye, with 
a scorn of every other beef = This is a solemn ceremomal their mehest vestments are put on; for there 
are many wealthy and influential men in the city. Even the love of gain 1s perhaps forgotten, while the 
memory flies to the illustrious period» of their history, and hope still cleaves to the coming Messiah. 


Not when the Egyptian tyrant’s yoke 
Was heavy on thy neck, 

Not when his guilty promise broke, 
Thy lingering hopes to wreck ; 

Not with thy feeble tribes pursued 
By Pharaoh’s mighty men, 

Oh! Israel! in thy fortitude 
Wert thou forsaken then. 


Lashed by the sea’s retiring foam, 
Thy dauntless feet passed on, 
Unquestioning, to that far home 
Where none hefore had gone ; 
And in the lonely wilderness 
Long years of trust were thine, 
That God would lead thee forth, and bless 
Thy cup with oil and wine. 


Not when the straitness and the siege 
Besct thy sacred wall, 

And all were levelled—slave and hege— 
By hunger’s giant call ; 

Not when the Roman ploughshare rent 
Thy rich and fruitful soil ; 

Not when thy stubborn neck was bent, 
His trophy, and his spoil ;— 
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Wert thou forsaken by the God 
Who called thee in his love, 
Yet held aloft the chastening rod, 
Thy faithfulness to prove— 
Wert thou, beloved in thy youth, 

Forsaken in thine age ? 
No; still the book of holy truth 
Hath promise in its page. 


DANIEL O’°CONNELL, ESQ, M.P. 


BORN 6th of AUGUST, 1775 


“Ou! Erin, 
My voice, though but humble, was raised for thy right ; 
My vote, as a freeman’s, still voted thee free ; 
This hand, though but fecble, would arm in thy fight, 
And this heart, though outworn, has a throb still for thee. 


© Ah! happy are they now reposing afar— 
Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sueripan,—all 
Who for years were the chicfs in the eloquent war, 
And redeemed if they have not retarded thy fall. 


“ Yes, happy are they in their cold English graves, 
Their shades cannot start to thy shouts of to-day, 
Nor the steps of enslavers and chain-kissing slaves 
Be stamped in the turf o’er their fetterless clay.” 


ByYRon. 
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TIVOLI. 


“ Every spot in the vicinity of Tivoli is consecrated to some classical recollection. Here Cicero 
rehearsed his orations to the sounds of the falling waters, and Horace delighted to repeat his odes; Cato 
Major here tilled, with his own hands, the verdant fields, that have been pressed by the footsteps of Catullus 
and his Lesbia; Seneca meditated upon the sources of human happiness in the groves of Tibur; and in 
the fuiry-grounds of the Villa d’Este, Tasso composed the greater portion of his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 
Yet even these records, immortal a8 they are, do not constitute the only claims which Tivoli possesses to 
the admiration of those who loye literature, or are devoted to art.” 


No, I shall never see thee more, 

Thou crystal, bright, and dancing river, 
Flow swiftly on, for by thy shore 

My steps shall tread, ah! never, never ! 


The sky was clear without a cloud, 

And bright the morning sun was beaming, 
And not a thought was there to shroud 

The sunshine o’er thy waters streaming ; 


And we, upon that foreign land 

Who met as fricnds that ne’cr had parted, 
Beside thy glorious banks did stand— 

The hight—the free—the joyous hearted. 


Before us slept the deep, decp blue 
Of that far plain, so famed in story ; 
And gleaming from its azure hue, 
Was many a tower of ancient glory. 


Behind, the Sibyl’s ruined pile 
Looked o’er the abyss of waters proudly, 
And seemcd in silent scorn to smile 
Upon the tide that rushed so loudly. 
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While Adrian’s villa, far below, 

Spread forth its splendour, vast and lonely, 
A blooming Eden once, but now 

A wilderness of ruins only. 


Then brighter still, when day declined, 
O’er field and forest, plain and mountain, 
There fell, as lulled the western wind, 
A golden glow o’er stream and fountain. 


And softly set the evening sun, 
Behind the Eternal City sleeping, 
Ere yet our homeward course begun, 
We turned to leave thee, almost weeping. 


"Twas thus, the first time, and the last, 
I trod thy banks, thou joyous mnver, 

Too soon that cloudless day was past, 
Too soon I left thee. and for ever. 
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FOUNTAIN NEAR THE BABA HUMAYOUN. 


THE SULTAN’S GUEST. 


Connected with the great gate of the Seraglio, the “high door” whence the Sultans of the East have 
for centuries issued their mandates to the sovereigns of Europe, there are certain accompaniments ur 
appendages to the “ Sublime Porte,” which it is difficult to furget, and equally difficult to forgive, even 
amidst the splendours of such a scene. These consist of trophies of victory, not less barbarous than 
those of the Indians—actual portions of the human head and face thrown together in heaps below, while 
the heads of deposed Turkish officers glare out above, the very path which is trod by the proud steeds 
of the Sultan and his train every day. It is said, that some European ambassadors, unable to conceal their 
abhorrence on seeing these heads made the sport of the people, who threw them from one to another, were 
threatened with being made the mark at which these hideous playthings should be thrown. 


“THe sun is up and shining,” 
Said the Sultan to his guest ; 

“We'll mount our steeds, and forth we'll nde, 
Come, bring my broidered vest. 


And bring the sword I love to wear, 
Its steel so often tricd ; 

The only friend I trust to come 
So closely to my side.” 


The sun was up and shining, 
And forth the sultan rode, 

A proud and princely charger 
His manly form bestrode. 


In regal pomp, from street to street, 
A courtly train they went ; 
Through arch and hall, the trumpet’s call, 
Its echoing music sent. 
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And wreaths of soft hair shining 
Fell o’er his cheek of bloom ; 
Yet flashed his bright eye proudly, 

Beneath a soldicr’s plume. 


“What ails thee ?” cried the sultan, 
“That boasted steed.of thine, 
Methinks it goes too gaily, 
Or needs a curb like mine. 


“What ails thee? but a moment 
And on thy burning brow 

I saw the flush of triumph, 
Where all is marble now ’” 


’Twas not a bridle falsely held 
That fearless charger felt ; 

But poison in the passing air 
Ifis fiery nostrils smelt. 


Twas not a look of terror 
That European wore, 

He heeded not the sultan’s frown, 
Nor the sword the sultan bore. 


Yet sick was he at heart to sce 
Those heaps that round him lay, 
Where ghastly heads looked strangely out 
Like children at their play. 


And something in his heart of hearts, 
An impulse bold and true, 
Reminded him of holier laws, 
And holier vengeance too. 


Bold thought, beneath that Port Sublime, 
To fire a stranger’s breast ! 
Bold thought to waken watchful eyes, 
Around the sultan’s guest. 
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But one among that courtly throng, 
The sultan’s guest was he, 

Looked not like Moslem, for his brow 
Was fair as fair might be. 


“ Hark !” said a voice heside him, 
In accents cold and few ; 

“We have a doom for those who come 
To question what we do. 


“ And thou, so gay this morning, 
To-morrow’s sun may sce 

In fitting place for those to grace, 
Who think and feel like thee.” 


PRINCE PHILIPPE, COUNT OF FLANDERS. 


Philippe-Eugene-Ferdinand-Maria-Clement-Bourdoin-Leopold-George, is the third 
son of His Majesty, Leopold, King of the Belgians, and of his Queen, Louise-Marie- 
Therese-Charlotte-Isabelle D’Orlcans, daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. The Count is also first cousin to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, by whose command Sir W. C. Ross visited the court of Belgium, for the 
purpose of painting this admired portrait. 
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THE FAVOURED ONE. 


I xnow thou art the favoured one 
Where many forms are fair ; 
Thy cheek, a rosebud in the sun, 

A wave of gold thy hair. 


1 know that o’er my darker brow 
No lingering look would rest, 

If one so soft, so swect, as thou, 
In love’s own smiles were dressed. 


Yet never in this heart of mine 
Came other thoughts, than those 
Which round a sister’s form might twine 
To soothe a sister’s woes. 


I could not wish thy cheek less fair ; 
Thy sunny locks less bright ; 

I would not cast one cloud of care 
Around thy step so light. 


Go then, thou favoured one, and bind 
Rich gems upon thy brow ; 

Thou hearest no sound but accents kind, 
No voice but flattery now. 


Yet sure as summer flowers must fade, 
And night obscure the sky, 

Will fall upon thy cheek a shade, 
A shadow o’er thine eye. 


And silver-white thy hair among, 
Time’s witness, cold and stern, 
Will tell the once-admining throng 
What all who live must Icarn. 


Nor music then will sound thy name, 
Nor flattery charm thine ear ; 

But fond affection, still the same, 
Will dry thy falling tear. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BOSPHORUS. 


That this now peaceful spot, in which all the beauties of land and sea seem blended, was once the scene 
of one of those volcanic convulsions which have so often changed the whole aspect of nature, admits of no 
question. Here it was that the mountains, rent from their foundations, opened a passage for a great 
internal ocean, whose waters have ever since that period poured forth one impetuous flood through the 
mighty chasm, Evidence of awful volcanic action is to be seen on every hand ; hence this entrance of the 
Bosphorus was called by the Greeks, “The Sacred.” Amongst the lovely grounds which command the 
view here represented, parties of pleasure are frequently assembled to enjoy the refreshing sea-breezes, and 
to indulge in the general pleasure of the scene; no true Mussulman being insensible to the charms of 
nature. On the present occasion, the old Seraskier and his suite ure supposed to be partaking of the 
1ural festivities of this enchanting spot. 


Ir thou couldst tell, Old Mother Earth, 
What fearful storms have rent thy breast, 

Well mightst thou startle at their mirth 
Yon festive lord, and laughing guest. 


Beneath that tree of giant shade, 

Whose branches mock the noontide glow, 
Nor wandcring sunbeam dare invade 

The shadowy gloom that slecps below; 


Beside yon venerable pile, 
Or on those rocks so stern and bold ; 
’Twould seem that hoary age might smile 
To hear the tale those rocks have told. 


But chiefly on this noble height, 

The “ Giant Mountain,” where we stand, 
To gaze with ever-new delight 

On pictured beauty—sca and land. 


"Tis strauge—'tis wonderful, to think, 
That where that blue wave rolls below, 
Where castles frown upon its brink, 
And laden vessels come and go, 
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Was once a rock of firmest mould, 
Fixed in thy bosom, wondrous Earth ! 
As still, as lifeless, and as cold, 
As where these giant-trees have birth. 


Tell us by what strong agency 
A wave of fire that rock became ; 

And rolled, and heaved, until the sea 
Rushed in, and quenched its raging flame 


But tell us yet a truth more deep, 
A wiser moral still proclaim : 

How came those angry waves to sleep ’ 
What keeps the peaceful scene the same ¢ 


A calm rests on that sunny shore, 
A slumbering stillness on that sea ; 
A hand is there, with strength to pour 
The oil of peace etcrnally. 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY THE PAINTING OF 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNA. 


Haix! lovely Mother of a loveher Son ! 

What is the world to thee, thou blessed one ? 
Blessed in the blooming of thine infant rose, 
Blessed in the love a mother only knows: 

What is the world to thee, with that young brow 
Pressed to thy heart, and conscious of its glow ? 
Aud ever thus—no weary age to chill, 

No force to sever, and no blight to kill. 


Oh! I could dream, while gazing on thy cheek, 
Where angel-thoughts in human blushes speak, 

That [[eaven was peopled by such forms as thine, 

So calm, so soft, and scarcely less divine. 

And I could dream, that severed here below, 

There loved ones mect, to feel again, and know 

The looks that watched them fondly while they slept, 
The faithful eyes that o’er their sorrows wept, 

The kind familiar bosom where they lay, 

And sweetly smiled their infant cares away. 


Say is it thus ?—thou lovely mother, tell ; 
Breathed minc o’cr me eternity’s farewell ; 

And will the grave that childhood trembled o’er 
Yield back that vision of deight no more? 


In those bright regions of the blest above, 

Is not the air one atmosphere of love ?— 

Love, in the songs of angels when they sing— 
Love, from the loftiest to the humblest thing— 
Love, in the seraph’s smile, and love in all, 
From the loud triumph, to the faint one’s call? 


And knows not love—even heavenly love—its own, 
So true on earth to every touch and tone? 

Fain would I dream that on this aching head 

A mother’s hand might yet be fondly laid ; 

Alas! unknown, unrecognised, by ope 

Who heard the tale, but felt not she was gone; 
Till grief began to swell, and care to cross, 

And the wide world grew empty from her loss. 
Then let me dream, while thou art smiling on, 
Strengthening my hopes, thou fair and blessed one! 
For gazing thus, with still untiring eye, 

T fee} hke thee, that love can never die. 
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APARTMENT IN A MANDARIN’S HOUSE, CHINA. 


I know not how this beautiful picture of the interior of a Mandarin’s House may strike others, but 
to me it presents a scene of graceful luxury, and easy contentment, which I feel, and that few English 
drawing-rooms can eurpass. For picturesque effect, nothing can exceed the oval doorway; nor, for 
ornament, the light and elegant lantern, of which the Chinese are so fond, that they would consider a 
boudoir unfurnished without it. If the scene before us altogether affords a fair specimen of the domestic 
life of the Chinese, it might become a serious question, how much we bad really gained by our boasted 
civilization. 


Sweet comely mother of the East, 
With folded robe upon thy breast, 
What lip shall lightly speak of thee, 
Or call thee less than matronly ? 


What, though the European dame 
May laugh to hear thy heathen name, 
Exclude thee from her polished rule 
Because thou ne’er wert sent to school, 
And deem herself as far above 

Thy humble claims to Christian love, 
As if thy wondrous nation were 

A hive of bees to toil for her ; 

Yet something in that look of thine, 
Sweet comely matron, scems to shine 
With more than ever beauty’s grace 
Alone could give to form or face. 


Yes, gentle dame, upon thy brow 
A costly gem thou wearest now ; 
But sure a pearl is on thy breast, 
Beneath that closcly-folded vest, 
More precious far, and far more fair, 
The pearl of peace—Alas! how rare! 


A meek and quiet spirit thine, 

Content from morn till night to twine 

The golden thread that fancy weaves 

Around thy garden’s flowers and leaves, 

Around thy bright and sunny home, 

Where none but welcome steps may come, 
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Where thou, sweet matron, all the day 
Dost sit and smile thy life away. 
Let those who look with scornful eye 
Upon thy simple destiny, 
Tell us how oft that pear! is found 
Upon life’s cultivated ground, 
Where proudly walk with polished mind 
The intellectual and refined. 

Ah! peaceful dame, thou knowest not 
What cares beset our boasted lot ; 
What toil for splendour, and for gold ; 
What strife to keep the place we hold ; 
What aching hcads, and weary eyes, 
With each returning morn arise ; 
What murmuring in that tyrant school, 
Where reason yields to fashion’s rule ; 
What bitter thoughts of grief and pain 
For fortune sought, and sought in vain. 


Couldst thou but read this fate of our’s, 
Surrounded by thy fruits and flowers, 
Decked in thy costly robes of state, 

And envying ncither rich nor great, 

But happy in thy childhke glee, 

As forest bird, or summer bee, 

Sure thou wouldst lend that pearl of thine 
On European brows to shine. 

Then while we sipped thy odorous tea, 
What grateful hearts would turn to thee ; 
Regardless of thy birth, or name, 

To bless the gentle Eastern dame. 
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THE SECRET THOUGHT. 


Lapy, while in the busy throng, 
Perchance we all might guess 

What led thy joyous steps along 
Through scenes of happiness ; 

But seated in thy bower of rest, 
The dance, the music, done, 

Tell us what thought, a lingering guest, 
Remains with thee alone. 


When the soft music sweetly fell 
Upon thy listening ear, 

Say did some voice more sweetly tell 
That thou alone wert dear? 

And does that single soothing strain, 
With joy in every tone, 

Lady, come back to thee again, 
When thou art all alone? 


Or mid the gay and gorgeous scene, 
Where laughing cyes were bright, 
Was there some jarring chord between 

Those strains of wild delight ? 
Some discord in the harmony 
To other hearts unknown ? 
And sounds that jarring note to thee 
When thou art all alone? 


Perchance it was some idle word, 
A breath—a simple sound, 
That would have made itself be heard, 
Had thunders rolled around ; 
And thou amidst that revelry, 
Didst catch that single tone, 
And now it comes to speak to thee, 
When thou art all alone. 
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Say, does it tell of love estranged, 
Of younger forms more fair, 

Or bid thee turn where smiles are changed, 
To looks of grief and care ? 

Perchance it whispers of the past, 
Of friendships lost and gone ; 

But heed it not, for peace thou hast 
Within thy bower alone. 


Perchance it says thy blooming cheek, 
Thy soft and flowing hair, 
Are powerless, till thy soul shall speak, 
To make thee more than fair. 
It tells thee what thou knowest well, 
And what thy heart must, own, 
That gentle thoughts with those must dwell 
Who would be loved alone. 


Then, lady, clear thy lovely brow 
From clouds of heaviness, 
*Tis better—happier far, to know 
That beauty cannot bless. 
Tis better to have shrunk beneath 
The torture of that tone, 
Than sigh for flattery’s poisoned wreath 
When thou art all alone. 


“ 
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THE CASTLE OF ARGYRO-CASTRO, ALBANIA. 


Although it contributes in no small degree to the sum of human happiness, to be contented with our 
own home, country, and climate; yet I have often thought that there exists a more liberal and expansive 
enjoyment, in the conviction so often forced upon us, while contemplating foreign scenes, that beauty 
and fertility are not attributes of ours alone; but that God, in his providential goodness, distributed by the 
hand of nature, has been alike kind to all. 

Amongst the wild and almost inaccessible mountains of Albania, the traveller suddenly comes upon this 
lovely scene, crowned by the old castle of Argyro-Castro; and gazing upon the magnificent plain of that 
name, nearly thirty miles in extent, with the crystal stream of the Druno winding through it, and imparting 
beauty to its lovely banks, adorned by the cottages and villages of the peasants, whose white flocks feed in 
the fertile valley, he naturally yields to the delightful conviction which I bave endeavoured to describe 
in the accompanying lines, and which have not unfrequently been my own experience amidst similar 
scenes of grandeur and beauty. 


"Tis good to roam through other lands, 
With hearts to love our own, 

To see carth’s garden bloom sometimes 
Whiere foreign seeds are sown. 


] know my native ficlds are green, 
I know their flowers are fair, 
And happy, happy, have I been 
In youth and childhood there. 


Yet have I roamed where wave, and wood, 
And sky looked lovclir far ; 

And lingering there, have deemed it good 
To know that such things are. 


Tis good to know what suns may shine 
On scenes more bright than ours ; 
What happy wanderers there may twine 
Sweet wreaths of summer flowers. 


"Tis good to climb the mountain high, 
And trace the valley deep, 
To gaze upon a distant sky 
Where clouds of silver sleep. 
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Tis good to know what blossoms fling 
Their perfume on the breeze, 

What birds of beauty soar and sing 
What verdure decks the trees ; 


What spots of peaceful rest are found 
In regions far away ; 

What light, what loveliness, around, 
O’er stream and fountain play. 


"Tis good to know, that not to us 
Alone, has Heaven been kind; 

Since earth is robed in splendour thus, 
How nich the Eternal Mind! 


MICHAEL FARADAY, ESQ F RS. 


D.C L—F.G.S—M.R IA. 


BORN SEPTEMBER 22, 179], 


“] present you with a man 
Cunning in chemics and the mathematics." 
SHAKSPEARI. 


In every view which can be taken of the character of the natural and experimental 
philosopher, Mr. Faraday well deserves that title. He has brought to the study of 
nature the whole energies of a mind equally fitted for the minute observation of 
facts, and the masterly deduction of principles; and the pre-eminent success with 
which he has employed these endowments in the study of physical science, ranks 
him as one of the most distinguished ornaments of his country and his age. 
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A GREEK PRIEST'S HOUSE. 


After describing the devastations suffered by the Greeks, and especially the clergy, on the shores of the 
Rosphorus, a modern writer observes—‘ Happily this dismal period is passed away, and the constitutional 
guiety of the Greeks now evinces its usual hilarity, and their music and dancing again enliven the shores of 
the Busphorus. Their social dispositions, evinced in the structure of their houses, is strongly contrasted 
with those of the Turks. While the windows of the latter are shut up by impenctrable lattice-work, which 
is always kept jealously closed, and a human being is never seen in the solitary house, those of the former 
are distinguished by open casements, at which are generally observed some gay groups of laughing female 
faces, holding a cheerful and unrestrained communication with any passenger. Nor are the houses of their 
ecclesiastics prohibited from this social enjoyment. The Greek secular priests are allowed to marry; their 
religion does not inhibit gaiety, though it prescribes many fasts. They have often a numerous family ; and 


‘the priest’s house’ has nothing of thut ascetic and austere observance which marks the celibacy of the 
Latin ehureh.” 


A peautiruL dwelling, and worthy a sant! 
A beautiful scene on the shore ! 

As ever the pen or the pencil could paint, 
Or step of the stranger explore. 


Sweet garlands of roses are wreathing around, 
And bright eyes arc heaming below ; 

While youth, with its voice of harmonious sound, 
Is chasing the shadows of wo. 


Why not? There is suushme enough on the earth 
For all to partake, if they would ; 

And light-hearted laughter, and innocent mirth, 
Should ne’cr be denied to the good. 


It represses the warmest emotions of youth 
To see Virtuc in sable and tears ; 

She nceds but her own native garment of truth, 
And an angel of beauty appears. 


Let vice and its victims be gloomy and sad, 
Tis theirs to be selfish and mean ; 
The home of the good man should ever be glad, 
Aud his pathway through life should be green. 
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1 ia ot alone thet the ahaleating tree | 
Defends ue from tempest and rain ; 

"There are flowers beneath, and their porfome would bq, 
If we failed to regard them, in vain. 


Then let those who teach wisdom and practise it tao, 
Their dwellings with beenty adorn ; 

No creed can be weloome which holds out to view 
Not the sweet-sconted rose, but ite thorn. 
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‘\ FISHER'S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 1845. Ar 
i Containing Sir W.C. Ross’s celebrated Portraits of the Prince of Wales M4 
ps and the Princess Royal, painted by command of the Queen, with i) 
Si Thirty-five other highly-finished Engravings, NG 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND." 
pA Quarto, elegantly bound and gilt, One Guinea, 4 
1 
WY PISIER'S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1846. te 
BY MRS. ELLIS. 
“Nf With 16 Plates, clegantly bound, 8s. gi 
») is MN te 


‘' CHARACTER AND COSTUME IN TURKEY AND ITALY, a 
: From Onginal Drawings by Thomas Atom, Esq. 4 
ihe Twenty Plates, Atlas Quarto, £1. 11a, 6d. ah" 


the a ae ‘all 
att MONTGOMERY'S SACRED GIFT, 1, 


A Series of Meditations upon Scripture Subjccts, illustrative of Twenty ) 
ay Engravings after the Great Masters, ‘a ‘‘ 
i BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MESSIAR” Ny, 





Hs Imperial Octavo, elegantly bound, 21s. 2 7 
ir v4, 
"yi «These meditations are submitted with Christian respect to those who love the ti} 


f thoughtful eacredness of subjects like those which the master-spirits of painting Ne 
“ - have immortalized, The facts of religion, the forms of art, and the feclings of «© Hy 
‘gi? . poetry, are related to each other by a beantiful and holy concord; and the writer Ns 
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pea 


25 Engravings, Moroceo elegant, 218, Cloth, 16s, 


a “is exceedingly beautiful odition is fairly entidled to take precedence a all 
"Eclectic Review, 
2 4 The engravings are very happily illustrative of the text; and, atrong as the 
word exquisite is, it is not too strong; they are all more or leas beautiful.”"—~Literery 
Garett. 
“A oplendid edition, with Life by Conder, which places his character in s new, 
and, as we apprehend, the true light." Tit's Mayazine, 
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Fisher's Picturesque Llustrations. 


COMPRIBING HIGHLY-FINIBHED ENGRAVINGS APTER ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY EMINENT ARTISTA, 
WITH HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS. IN QUARTO VOLUNES, HANDSOMELY 
ROUND FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM OR LIBRABY TABLE, 


CHINA ILLUSTRATED: 
TTS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SOCIAL TTABITS, & 


2 Vols, ready, each coutsining 32 Plates, One Guinea, 


“The work is a very amusing one: it conveys instruction without wearying, 
and pleases without misleading the reader ; the combined efforts of the artists, and 
the writer of the accompanying notices, facilitate the acquirement of much that 
could not be conveyed by the efforts of either party unassisted, and bring to every 
capacity of acquisition a great deal of what everybody is anxious to know, but 
what few will be at the trouble of learning in more elaborate and more diffuse 
narrations, — The Times, 
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PLATRS. PRICE 


THE RHINE, ITALY, AND GREECE .......--cceeceeceesertettaeeeercaeers 73 «+. 46s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR 96 .... 63s. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND .. sss essverene 200. 638. 

_ THE’ SHORES AND ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. SETTEITSETT 65... 42s. 

THE LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF WESTMORLAND, CUM. 

__BERLAND, DURHAM, AND NORTHUMBERLAND «1.0... 16... 634 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ... ...... apt asecsutstatmam saan cvittin 13... Qe 
DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL s---s--scs0 ssrsssessssnsseessserserscses IQ. os 428 
LANCASHIRE ....cccscccscessscsssecssesrsreseresarscsseneeeses hinds 112 ae 64. 
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FISHER'S HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE mit 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS, 4 

4 Quarto Volumes, 120 Plates, £4, 4s, Od, + 

PROOFS, IMPERIAL QUARTO, ONLY 14 COPILS REMAINING, £8, &, ® 
“The work is exceedingly well got-up ; the plates are clear and brilliant ; and ®) 
the accompanying letter-press explanatory both of the picture and the portion of x 
Scripture it illustrates. The work 1s, in fact, a Commentary on the Holy Writings, ® 
comprehonuble by all capacities, calculated to assist the bibhcal student, and to ‘ 
allure youthful readers to prosecute the most important of all studies with ardour @ 
and cuthuuaim, The work 1s also an elegant addition to the hbrary.”— Times, @® 
. 

FISHER’S STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF @ 

THE REV, THOWAS SCOITS FAMILY BIBLE @ 

With 42 Steel Engravmys, comprising Views of the prmerpal Places : 
mcntioncd m Scnpture, aud 3 Maps. (; 

Cloth, £1. 10s , Calf, £6 , Morocco, £7.—Without Plates, 10s, less, ® 


“Soott’s Commentary is iucompirably the first of its class; men of all shades 
of evang: ical opution read at with delisht and edification His theology is of the 
purest character, The edition before us 15 one of extreme beauty, greatly surpass. 
ing every other that has yet appe wed — It 18 our counsel to all young couples on 
taking up houve, to be sure to secure among their first purchases @ copy of Fisher's 
Edition of Svotts Pamuly Bible’ —Chrastean Witness, 
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MATTIEW HFSRY'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Genune and Unabndgcd Editon, 3 Vols, Impenal Octavo, £3. 8s, 





FISHER’S ILLUSTRATED MARRIAGE.DAY EDITION OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE SUPER-ROVAT, QUARTO FAMILY BIBLE, 
With 110 Engravings on Steel, after the Old Masters, &. 
Two Volumes, bound in Morocco, £6. 6s. 
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TIE REY. GEORGE BURDER'S VICLAGE SERMONS 


One Volume, Octavo, 10s, 
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FISHERS COLONIAL MAGAZINE, ae 


AND JOURNAL OF TRADE, COMMERCE, AND BANKING, la ed 
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THE BOOK OF GEMS 
One Hundred British Poets Illustrated by One Hundred British Artiste. 
With Biographical Notices of the Poets. 
BY & C. HALL, £SQ 
New Edition, 2 Vols. elegantly bound, £2, 2s. 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY JUBILEE. 
AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF 


THE FATHERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 
BY THE REV. J. MORISON, DD 
New Edition, revised to the present tune, Wath 21 Portraits, 12s. 

“ We have perused it with uomingled pleasure, and should fail to do justioe to 
ourselves as well as to Dr. Monon, if we did not record the fact. It is at once 
lucid in arrangement, sufficiently ample in detarl, catholic in its spirit, and emi- 
neutly useful in ite tendency.’ —Jiclectic Review 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
Includmg Sketches of the State and Prospects of the Reformed Churches, 
BY THE REV. J MORISON, DD. 

“Dr, Morison has ‘done the state some service.’ With great pains he has set 
before his readers a graphic, vigorous, comprehensive description of the movement 
which shook Europe to its centre, and poured the tide of rohgious investigation 
mito almost every corner of the civilized world. We admire the plan of the work, 
aud its execution leaves us nothing to wish for.” The Nonconformuet. 


In large type, suited to Aged persons, 
MORNING AND EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A YEAR, 
With Additional Prayers for Special Occasions, 
BY THE REV J, MORISON, DD. 
One Volume, Imperial Octavo, Cloth, 218.; Calf, 26s.; Morocco, 808 


BTRONGLY RPL OMMENDID BY 


Rey. Henry Blunt, A M. Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D aH J, rat Smith, DD. 
Rev, B Boothroyd, DD, Rey § Luke dman 


Rev. @, Collison Rev Caleb Morris Wg DD. 
Rey, Robert Halley, D.D Rev, Thomas poe D.D. Ber Ral aw, D.D 
Rev, John Kelly Rey, James Sherman, 


“The work is framed in thet catholic spirit which may render it aeoeptablo to 
all secta and denoininations ; and in a style simplo, concise, and scriptural, Seven 
hundred and fifty-eight prayers form a large volume, and ane which is highly 
deserving of attention." Tut's Magazne, 
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un AND REIGN OF WILLIAM CHE FOURTH, 
: BY THE REY. GN, WRIGHT, M.A | | 
With Sixteen Plates, Two Volumes Oe, i. 


OL LEP RR OE 


LOUIS PHILIPPE'S LIFE AND TIMES, 
With an Account of Queen Victoria’s Visit to the Chateau @’Eu. 


BY THE REV. G. N. WRIGHT, MA. 





With 18 Plates, 16s. ® 
“ Exceedingly interesting, almost like a romance, and so full of touching inci- D 
dente, that one can scarcely be persuaded that so many could occur in the personal @® 


history of one man.”—Christian Examiner. 





Hedicated bp permission to the Marquess of Anglesey. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS 


BY THE REV. G.N. WRIGHT, MA 


With 50 Plates, chiefly Portraits of distinguished Generals and States- 
men, his Grace’s Contemporaries. 
Four Volumes, Octave. 2. 16s. 





LIFE AND SERVICES OF ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, 


IMPROVED BY THE REV. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
With Forty Plates, Three Volumes. £2. 2s. 





FISHER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


FOX’S CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY, 
EDITED BY THE LATE REY, ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. 
One Quarto Volume, 21s. 





THE YOUNG WOMAN'S OWN BOOK, AND FEMALE INSTRUCTOR, 
A Compendium of Practical Instruction, designed to Form the Character 
for the various and important Duties of Daughter, Sister, Wife, 

| Mother, Friend. 


ou...  . BY BSTHER COPLEY. 
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MRS, ELLIS’ POPU LAR WoRKs, 
a We an onacentiouly aver, that no works within our knowledge are equally 
ple - A gh to interest, by their cheerful, pleasant ‘composition, and to instruct by 
<<" dhaie’ guorgcions, honest counsels, those for whom they are designed. To ‘write no 





mS : ' "'..sfine which dying one would wish to blot,’ when addressing one's self-to subjects eo M "7 
Mha fall of all that is delicate in homan motives, and all that is powerful in humeu 8g h¥ 
“of influence, is a display of honesty and courage, as well as wisdom and moray, He 
‘Shy which should be appreciated and hououred: this is what Mrs, Ellis has done.’ re 
ae Eclectic Review. | | 4 if 
ie THR WOMEN OF ENGTAND, - My 
| Me | Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits, + 
a l y Cloth, 9s,; Morocco, 15s, ht 
vy | | 2. A 
he THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, Ve. 
iP . Their Position in Socicty, Character, and Responsibilities, , } 

| } | Cloth, 10s.; Morocco, 16s. 3h 
f & 3 Ae 
“pe THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 4 

} os Their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations. Ni 
ht Cloth, 10s.; Morocco, 16s. Hy 
Be _ A Marriage-Day Edition, in White Morocco, Oue Guinea, y 
ARS hy 
aft THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND, iF 
M: Their Influence and Responsibility. ang 
ait Cloth, 10s.; Morocco, 16s.’ HM) | 
ts . Semen ee ; { 
ae THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S FAMILY LIBRARY, "| 
Thy Comprising the above Four Works, bound uniformly, with a Morocco 1) 
a Case, glass Front, to enclose them in. Af 
PR Cloth elegant, £2. 7s. Od.; Morocco elegant, £8, 38, Od.; Case, 10s, hs 
aft = BAMILY SHCRETS;—IIINIS 10 MAKE HOME TAPPY, = Mg 
a ode BY MRS ELLIS, : of 
E eps $a Octavo, 3 Engravings, Cloth, £1. 108.5 Cloth elegant, fi. 1s ght 
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a oe BY ESTHER COPLEY. - ee cee, | 1% 
Bee “tn Volume, 180 Steel Plate, Hull asi gilt oes i be 
: ' ' 7 3 , : 7 ‘a 
Me ee -; - SORIPIURE BIOGRAPHY, - | His 
5 BY ESTHER COPLEY. | kt 
| “One Octavo Volume, 12s. | 





ie a Me 
hye SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY FOR YOUTH, = iy 
{ht BY ESTHER COPLEY. —- od 
6 | Two Volumes, 80 Stecl Plates, Half-Morocco, gilt edges, 12s. p 
he ae \) 
‘v TANNAH MORE'S WORKS A 
if With Notes, and Memoir of Author. Mf 
rn With Portrait, and other Illustrations, Hight Volumes, £2. Hy | 
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i POLYNESTAN RESEARCHES, , a!) 
G During a Residence of nearly Hight Years in the Society and Sandwich AF 
> Islands, forming a Complete History of the South Sea Islands, ie | | 


iM BY THE REV. W. ELLIS. 4) 
a Four Volumes, handsomely bound, 20s. MA 


ie “The most interesting work, in all its parts, we have ever perused.’ The 7 | 
he Quarterly Review. =) 


ts THE PARENTS FRIEND, OM 
ie A Manual of Domestic Instruction and Discipline. m 
BY THE REY. J. MORISON, D.D. ay 
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re WORKS NOW PUBLISHING IN PARTS, a) 
Vu mee ri yy 
(fe THE PEOPLE'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, = 3 
his EDITED BY THK RLV, GN. WRIGHT, M A. di 
se Every Part, price One Shilling, containing Four Engravings. At 
« py a 
# Soh Villy 
\" THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE © 

a i 
Why Printed at the Cambridge University Pros Embcllishad with Thston A 
fs Designs frum the Old Mastaay, and Landscapes Di awn on the Spot, le 
4 a ~ 
’ Supcr-Royal Quarto Sue—Parts, 1s, Disasions, fy. cach 5) 
“ . eA ee : y 
HN SACKED ARUITTUTT MT: TS RAST, PROGRTSS, AMD A 
. EPISENT SLATER ily 
MH ty BY RICHARD BROWN, FSQ 3 
ae Wath 63 Tiustrations. Pets, . cad; Tisasions, 10s. cach i ty 
4 Thturestng ty the cclstistic valuable to the architect” ; ‘ 
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4, a fe 
he Tn Monthly Put, conta Pour Plates, priee 2s, nh 
Al CUINASHS SUALEY, ARCHULCICRE, SOCIAL TABS, & aie 
i Dravat 2s by Troy Ariow, Ley, *y 
Mey Diseryptiuns by the Ro. GN. Water, MEAL ; 2 
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